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Osterman could collect only 2170 men out of Ms whole
division.* The rest were dead, wounded, or marauding.

The French troops were almost more broken in spirit
than their enemies, who, at any rate, had the consolation of
having scored a success at the end of the battle. There were
no enthusiastic cries of " Vive TEmpereur," as there had
been in the morning. All was despondency, gloom, and
misery.

At 11 p.m. a strange council of war was held on the
Eussian left wing. Bennigsen had summoned his generals,
and there, in the midst of the carnage and the snow, the
situation was discussed by these men on horseback. The
commander-in-chief expounded to the surrounding circle his
views and intentions. He had, he said, no bread t to feed
his troops, no ammunition to replenish their empty pouches
and caissons. He had no course open but retirement on
Koenigsberg, where he would find stores and ammunition in
abundance.

The generals besought him to hold on. Knorring and
Tolstoi offered at once to renew the attack, and complete
the victory, which they believed was theirs. Lestocq,
summoned to the council whilst he was actually preparing
again to move against Davout, added his entreaties. Ben-
nigsen was firm; he knew he had lost at least 20,000 men,
and he did not know that the French loss was even greater.
He insisted on retreat, and then, exhausted by 36 hours on
horseback, he sought a short period of repose, in a house
resounding with the shrieks of the wounded and dying who
filled it.

About midnight the Eussians, about 2 a,m. the Prussians,
began reluctantly to abandon the field which they had so

* Kapfner, lii. 255.

t " The Prussians had provisions; but the Eussians had no other sustenance
than the frozen snow. Their "wants had induced numbers, during the battle,
to search for food in the adjoining villages, and the plain was covered by foraging
parties passing and repassing " ( Wilson, p. 109, note).